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A PLACE UNDER WAR 


RECENTLY published cartoon shows a typical American answer- 

ing the knock on his door and advising the infant new year, 
1942: “You are over three weeks late.” For December 7, 1941, is a 
date so significant that New Year’s Day becomes trivial in comparison. 
Not a new year but a new era dawned with Pearl Harbor Sunday and 
there has since been immediate and general recognition of this fact 
among every one, no matter of what rank or occupation, in the coun- 
try. And recognition has been followed by recurring questions, con- 
stant re-examinations and reappraisals. The latter have been necessary 
and certainly we, the editors of SPIRIT, cannot remain aloof. We 
realize, obviously, that our personal and our editorial functions are dis- 
tinct and apart; that the first is clear but that the other needs that same 
type of attention which, in many offices throughout the land today, 
those responsible for enterprises which deal with the intangibles are 
giving to the unpredictable results of sudden, nation-wide altering con- 
ditions. 

The editors and the publishers of SPIRIT, then, have taken new 
soundings and from these conclude that no readjustments in policy are 
indicated. Mr. Paulding, in his article in this issue, gives sound advice 
to the poet of war times—advice which was inherent in the editorial 
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of our September, 1939, issue. At the same time, he perhaps uncon- 
sciously pointed to the policy which SPIRIT will continue to pursue in 
regard to its contents. These, as formerly, must be appraised solely by 
the test of the norms of a fine art. This continuity of policy neces- 
sarily is contingent on the continuity of the magazine itself and the 
question there is not one for a small group to solve. It must be an- 
swered by the true sustainers of SPIRIT, its readers and its subscribers. 
To these, then, we must look in the hope that they, too, will place the 
same value on the magazine that we ourselves do. 

What achievement can be credited to SPIRIT is intangible. It is 
not measurable by physical or material yardsticks. It contributes no 
tonnage to defense, it does not make safer our skies, it does not relieve 
the distresses of the body. If material accomplishment were so para- 
mount in this new epoch that anything else were a hindrance to the 
necessary, we ourselves would write finis to our endeavors. But we are 
convinced that the facts are otherwise. We are convinced that the serv- 
ice which SPIRIT has performed and should continue to perform has a 
place beside the physical essentials of the day. Its emphasis is in the 
spiritual field on those things which the American people are deter- 
mined should be preserved. Something of our way of life must be 
sacrificed, it is true; but the sacrifice need not be of those things which 
feed the spirit of man, which are part of his beset culture, and which 
are the imperishables of his vision. 

Indeed we are convinced that the service which is characteristic of 
SPIRIT became more important on December 7th, became one, which 
those who have permitted calmness to govern their consideration, will 
agree needs to be continued when our collective hope and determination 
and resolution must be preserved. These are virtues with which the 
poet has long been familiar; he has constantly proclaimed them in his 
function of ministering to men who do not live by bread alone. He, 
too, is the amanuensis of the simple things of life, of the ever-abiding 
unchangeable values that have characterized man in his position “a little 
lower than the angels.” In his knowledge and intuitions, the poet is 
particularly equipped to distinguish between the transitory and the per- 
manent in human affairs. He, a servant of Beauty, is a bulwark against 
the ignobilities of hysteria and hatred. SPIRIT, then, requires no devi- 
ation from its purposes; it has fostered the poet because it has believed 
in the value of his message yesterday, today and tomorrow. In these 
times, it can do no more than appeal to its friends, to new friends, to 
range behind it with the encouragement of their faithful support. 
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MY NEED 


How can I show my need to fly to Thee? 

When minutes’ noiseless fury sets the pace, 

Long days are all too short to find Thy trace 

In folded bud, in measured leaf, and tree. 

If slender wings of flight would make me free, 

I plead for rocks to found me in Thy Grace. 

If with each swift thing love would leap apace, 

I pray this love be deeper than the sea. 

So on a day when death shall write his mark, 

Slow years will not have been enough to set 

The limits of my loving more and more. 

This, earthly beauty can but strike the spark 

That must throughout eternity beget 

A Flame, which keeps its source in love’s Red Core. 
PAUL F. SPECKBAUGH, C.PP.s. 


RETICENT SYMBOLIST 


The heart, so secret, so alone, 

So private and so spare of speech, 

Sits watching, from her house of bone, 
The mirroring world beyond her reach— 


Smiling to see the happy way 

Of sunlight with the summer leaf— 
But stricken, shuddering and distrait, 
And cold, with something more than grief 


To see the torn leaf struck and blown 
In wildness down the windy sky, 
Seeing the dark plight as her own... 
But when the terror has gone by, 


What she will say, if anything, 
Will sound the grave, impersonal grief 
That poets in the autumn sing 
About the falling of a leaf. 
DAVID MORTON. 
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THE WALL 


Here is the wall’s denial. Ivies clutch 

Its swift ascent; once more the granite chill 
Falls on the heart; silence is here where still 

The ramparts rise, the pigeons walk their watch. 


These are the clefts by which we once would climb 
Boldly, with stinging hands and bloody knees, 
And ride the conquered wall and pluck the trees. 
We stormed denial then, and cheated time. 


Now we are wiser. The vainglorious wound 

Is healed. We do not storm the dangerous places, 

But go judiciously, with secret faces, 

And talk of life, and take the path around. 
DOROTHY BERRY HUGHES. 


SIGH OF EARTH 


Weary am I of slow-drawn day, 

Sharp arrow flown from God’s green bow; 
Weary am I—I long to stray 

Where everlasting waters flow; 


The pack and crush of human cry 

Have pressed my soul against the wall— 
I must go through now, deaf am I 

With reeling crown like throneless Saul; 


I long to wander there above 
Among the silences and stars, 

Where God will give me whom I love 
And with His kiss heal all my scars; 


O weary heart! take now thy rest; 
I hear the mellow tones of Spring; 
The sun is golden in the West— 
O voice of my Beloved, sing! 
J. HUDSON MITCHELL, S.J. 


PHARISEE 


Not at the door of the Temple, but here at the altar, as closely 
As I may approach with respect, do I offer thanksgiving, 
Because I am made in Thy image and likeness and value 

Thy multiple gifts, and am overjoyed to be living. 


Standing afar off and trembling are they who persist in regretting, 

Crying for mercy, and never recalling that seven times seven, 

The errors of even the just are forgiven, if truly repentant, 

They walk in the paths of the righteous which lead up to Heaven. 
KATHERYN ULLMEN. 


WITHIN MY HEART 


My enemy, I know you well, 

I’ve staked your bounds within my heart, 
thinking: Could I draw this chart 

I'd not fall where last I fell; 

thinking: I’ll undo this spell 

learning how its knots are tied. 

I worked them while my angel sighed. 


My enemy, you stole my days. 

I lost them studying your ways, 

I spent them measuring your strength 
that lengthened as I measured its length. 


My angel, O my hope, my friend, 
humbly now to you I turn, 

humbly, I so fear your scorn. 

You alone can understand 

how weak the foe I cannot bend. 

His fire fades when you glow, 

you whom I know not at all—yet know— 


for when I rise and think on you 
like him you grow and strengthen too. 
GRACE FALLOW NORTON. 
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ST. LEONID 


Read it on his coffin lid: . ' 
Here lies good St. Leonid. F 


Fabled, feted, feasted, sung, 
Sanctified by every tongue. 


Not a soul who knows the truth 
About his wild and wasted youth; 


Or how in ashes and a sack 


He had been through hell and back; 


Not a soul to understand 
The strength he molded out of sand. 


Only, on his coffin lid; 
Here lies good St. Leonid. 
MARY SLOANE. 


THE HEROES 


Home in idleness they were 

Who had known enchantment’s air, 
They, whose arms had overthrown 
Priam’s many-towered town. 


Of enchantment there was one 
That had bound them and undone; 
Not Odysseus nor his art 

Could avail the aging heart 

Or forbid the gods to shed 

Snow upon the ancient head. 


They, remembering how their feet 
Faltered as they walked the street, 
Cursed the cold that fretted sore 
Hands once quick upon the oar. 
J. G. E. HOPKINS. 
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SYMBOL ON A BACKGROUND OF FLAME 


He wears a filial burden 

Around his scarred ears— 
Meagre thighs upon his shoulders, 
Taut with senile fears, 


And he goes to a new city 
When he has traveled far 
From Troy’s walled ashes 
Toward the morning-star. 


Why does he travel burdened? 
He knows that not alone 
Shall the young man’s muscle 
Set an enduring stone. 

EARL DANIELS. 


REMEMBERING KEATS IN AN ART 
GALLERY 


The urgency of what desire has wrought 
These timeless miracles? What stern delight 
Captured the hurtling moment in its flight, 
Shaping perfection to a mortal thought? 


A dancer poised forever in her dance, 
A song unsung, a gesture incomplete, 
Here tease the mind like an inviting glance 
To share the victory of time’s defeat. 


In new, impassioned splendor Venus bends, 
And Niobe is now made desolate. 

In this security no blow descends 

On waiting foe alert in deathless hate. 


Bright in this Paschal air, what word was said 

That through the centuries with one accord 

Faith bows adoring while its Victim Lord 

Holds in His hands the still unbroken Bread? 
SISTER MARY EDWARDINE, R.S.M. 
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THE HOUSE OF THE SPIRIT 


There are souls . . . that on their first meeting enter the most holy 
place... ."—(A biographer of St. Francis.) 


This is the house of quiet 
The hush of years has made, 
To which the human spirit 
Ventures unafraid. 


No casual hands have lifted 
Its walls austere and high, 
Nor set its luminous windows 
That open to the sky. 


To reach this gracious doorway 
One must have traveled far— 
Through deep mirage of desert, 
And nights without a star. 


God sets the ways of spirit 
Though separate and stark, 
In some inscrutable moment 
To meet, in sun or dark. 


And no one need go lonely 

In love’s or wisdom’s name 

If he but steel his spirit, 

And rinse his heart with flame. 


I searched the golden city 
Beneath the Roman pines; 
I leaned on cypress-scented 
Winds from the Apennines 


To catch some hidden music 
Where a white football stirred, 
To feel the darkness broken 


By one small mystic word. 


And on blue trails of ocean 
Through futile, endless space, } 
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I reached for hands to lead me 
To this most quiet place. 


Then in the dusk I found you 
With all your soul for light— 
Here at the end of seeking, 
Here at the end of night. 


Let us go in together 
With wonder on our breath, 
This bright house of the spirit 
Where love is strong as death. 
SISTER M. THERESE, SOR.D.S. 


TREES 


He walks down the lane of his life 

Intricate as a giant fingerprint: 

And the white birches standing back to the blue 
Seem as ghosts of what he might have done 
Supplicating God to make them be. 

Stumped limbs of leprous maples 

Healed with smooth creosote 

Stare at him with their Cyclops eyes 

Like silent informers of what he has forgotten. 
Formal pines stand superior 

As they have always stood, 

But he is too blind to their verticality; 

Not too blind, though, to see that willow, 
Lithe, bright, lonely willow 

That he can understand. 


This is the lane of one life 
In a pattern of his willing, 
But there is another he must walk now 
(So he says), and once he kicks aside 
The branches of this fallen poplar, 
The rest is clear, even the very linden. 
ARTHUR MAC GILLIVRAY, S.J. 
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EVEN THE LEAF 


When one has heard 

The last bell toll 

And knows the word 

But will not say it, 

The word as somber 

As a mole, 

A word when taken 

As a whole 

Is not so leaden 

A breeze cannot sway it; 

Even the leaf 

When dry and rasp 

Rustles its grief 

But does not cry it, 

Knowing the green 

Was in its clasp 

Until that word 

Unlatched the hasp.. . 

What of the scar? 

Spring will deny it. 
JESSIE FARNHAM. 


BROKEN WORD 


He who lightly, 
Carelessly, 
Breaks a vow, 


Shall not be free. 


He shall find 

He cannot run 
From words sealed 
By stars and sun. 


Leagues of sea 
Will lend no aid 
To erase 

A promise made. 


It shall rise 


To dull and smother 
Soft words whispered 
To another. 


Tirelessly, 

It shall intrude 
In gaiety 

And solitude. 


Black regret 

And shame shall gird 
Him who breaks 

His given word. 


With bitter ashes 

In his mouth 

He shall go 

From north to south, 
KATHERINE EDELMAN. 


HORA AMANTIS 


Lord, Thou dost sheathe my bones in icy flame; 
From Thy fierce onslaught there is no redress; 
I tell Thee, while I call upon Thy Name 
None can outlive so searching a caress. . . 
Though I be clothed and hooded with Thy shame, 
I will not let Thee go except Thou bless 
This heart Thou searest. It is a bitter game 
I am foredoomed to lose, a loaded Yes. 


Master and Lord I call Thee. I do well 
For so indeed Thou art—of pulse and breath 
Of me and mine, of Heaven, Judgment, Hell 
And all contingencies of Life and Death— 
Yet, as this siege began, so shall it end 
In gentle joys, the gentle Name of Friend. 
JANET ROBSON. 
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DINNER BY CANDLELIGHT 


Take it, this hour I’ve hollowed out of night, 
This lovely, covert refuge I have made 
Of candle-glow, and crystal, and of white 
And gleaming lace, and flowers, and silver laid 
In patterns, perfectly. You turn your eyes— 
You who in fullest day outstare the sun! 
Oh, it was just too late, and I am wise, 
Since you are not the only stalwart one 
Beguiled by beauty, subtly set apart, 
Into regret. I guess the bitter story. 
I’ve watched these looks of half-forgotten glory, 
Seen how remembrance, quiet at the noon, 
Floods strangely in the sorrow-trafficked heart 
Beneath a candle’s white and spending moon. 
MARIE MC AULIFF. 


THROUGH THE BLOWING LEAVES 


Little girls, through the blowing leaves 
Scattered all around on the grass, 
Move like the very light that weaves 
Patterns where they pass. 
Swift gold and blue, fleet brown and red, 
Their dresses blow, with a scarf of birds 
Blowing over the hill ahead— 
And their light laughter and words 
Drift back to us like a song, like wings 
That circle and catch the sun and glisten .. . 
And thinking, perhaps, of other things 
We pause to watch—and listen, ‘ 
And call them back at last, with a sigh, 
Hearing the sound of wind and the blowing 
Leaves .. . and the little girls run by 
With flower-like faces glowing. 


GLENN WARD DRESBACH. 
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DUST IN THE EYES OF TIME 


He who attacks 
And he who defends, 
Bear the same banners; 


Seek the same ends: 


Fight the red fight 
Men always fought; 
Buy the black sorrow 
Men always bought. 
HENRY MC LAUGHLIN. 


TO A NEW WAGON IN A HUSKING 


FIELD 


Without a scratch! Unsullied! New! 
Glistening, sturdy, fair! 

These ears of corn form but the first 
Of many loads you'll bear! 


In spring you'll haul the grain that flies 
From off the seeder’s fins— 

The summer’s yield that slides down spouts 
You'll catch for yawning bins. 


And there are crops that trickle out 
When husbandmen are lax; 
No knotholes here, no crevices, 


You'll catch (and hold) the flax. 


Your paint is thick—its gloss could tell 
Of gambolings of elves; 

These ears I throw leave kernel-marks— 
They fingerprint themselves. 


I had a bright-red wagon once, 
Small box, small running-gears. 
My heart escapes these ears of corn, 
But not the flying years. 
ALBERT EISELE. 
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IMPASSE 


A wall of rock 
Bisects the sky 
Cuts off the morning, 
Cold and high— 
But in the clefts 
There nests a Dove... 
Like Bernadette 
I stammer, “Love, 
“In the clefts of the rock, 
“In the stony place, 
“Send me thy sweetness 
“Show me thy face!” 
SISTER MARY IGNATIUS. 


SHELTER 


She was afraid that 
she might fall, 
afraid of shadows 
on the wall, 


afraid of words she 
thought unkind, 
afraid of night, so 
drew the blind. 


She was afraid to 
wed until 

one loved her so and 
broke her will. 


She was afraid when 
death drew near 

and left her with two 
children here. 


Seeing them then so 
young and small, 


seeing their warm tears 


fall and fall, 


she was as strong as 
she was weak; 

she had courageous 
words to speak. 


It was a strong life 
that she gave. 
Holding them then, Oh, 
she was brave. 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH. 


MEMENTO 


Eternity will find us, 

(It opens at a nod), 

Strolling with Mediocrity, 

Who might have walked with God. 
SISTER M. ST. FRANCIS, S.S.J. 


BEFORE PERPETUAL VOWS 


Lord, give this to me 

a perilous uncertainty. 

I have desired 

to desire; 

strike, if so it please Thee 

strike, Thou, the fire, 

or, if Thou wouldst, leave me 

to desire. 

For my security 

I ask this aching need of Thee. 

So shall I take the thin-webbed mail 

of the veil 

as a helmet of salvation unto life. 
SISTER MARY MAURA, S.S.N.D. 
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WIDOW’S CLEARING 


Within this clearing, opened to the skies 

By one long dead who handled axe and plow, 
A woman stood, blue distance in her eyes, 
Under an apple tree whose white-foamed bough 
Summoned the spring and lured the bees to get 
The air in tumult and the fruit to set. 


She knew long days that wavered in the heat 
And brought the fruiting season to its sum; 
Heard the scythe whisper in the ripened wheat 
And dreamed of comfort held in hours to come 
When she could sit before the hearth and mend, 
Her man beside her and a child to tend. 


Here, on December nights when earth was stark, 
The house a fortress banked against the snow, 
She watched his lantern cleave apart the dark, 
Breathing upon the pane, she saw him go 
Breasting the drifts, impatient of delay, 

To feed the brown mare restless for her hay. 


She must have loved the place to live alone, 

Forests behind her, mountains at her door. 

Time has left nothing here but whitened stone, 

No silvered splinter of a roof or floor. 

A withered apple tree stands gaunt and black, 

Year by slow year, the forest marches back. 
KATHERINE VAN DER VEER. 


I SAW YOUR ANGEL 


I saw your angel in the dawn. 

He held your heart within his hand, 
And all the morning-misted iand 
Grew sharp as daggers drawn. 

Your heart to which my needle veers 
Alone is potent to direct 

A dust-stained traveler such as I 
Along the lonely ridge of years, 
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Where day and darkness intersect 
Across an empty sky. 


I saw your angel in the noon, 

His glory struck the senses blind. 

The flawless crystal of your mind 

Was not a bauble that would soon 
Succumb to the demands of dust. 

There lay its power: it was one 

To melt the dross from knowledge caught 
Within its ambit; then to thrust 

Above the earth, into the sun, 

The all-enduring curve of thought. 


I saw your angel in the night, 
Great was the wonder that he wore; 
And all that I had loved before 
Was tarnished in his light. 
No touch of baser metal marred 
Your spirit’s silver strength; it stood 
Tempered by what the heart has known; 
And cooled by truth, by truth made hard. 
A figure stretched upon a rood 
Is not more shining, more alone. 
JOAN CARSON. 


IN THE WILDERNESS 


How shall I make my prayer, O Lord? 
(For Thou hast knowledge of my need.) 
Thus, in accordance with Thy word: 
Food for my flesh, and spiritual meed? 
My wants, and yet Thy will be done. . . 
Oh there are times I pray for things 
That granted would turn back the sun. 
Forgive me when my weeping stings 
So hard I cannot see Thee there 
But turn away aggrieved, alone, 
Crying there is no answered prayer, 
Blind to Thy Bread, and eating stone. 
GLADYS VERVILLE DEANE. 
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READING WITH YOU 


While I was reading from a book, 

You bent your head with blossomy hair 
Upon the table: in that nook, 

I felt you flower about me there. 


I gazed up from the poet’s book 
To see what made you listen so: 

And sure enough, I saw you look 
Out of a time lost long ago. 


And suddenly I was aware 
Whatever lines I ever knew; 
All poetry was gathered there 
And hoarded infinite in you. 
LOUIS GINSBERG. 


FIONN MACCUMHAIL—1152 


Left alone in my Decembers 
And the bareness of the boughs— 
Not a flicker in the embers, 

Not a whisper in the house! 


Gone the spring of life forever, 
Gone the summer with its train 


And the fall of leaf will never 
Hear my hunter’s horn again. 


Here are ears that have no duty, 
Here are eyes of light bereft— 
For the year’s full varied beauty 
Nothing but remembrance left. 


These are things that fate must handle, 
Life had tales it had to tell; 

Close the windows, snuff the candle, 
Fold the fingers, ring the bell. 


ALBERT DOYLE. 


PURGATORY 


Leaf by wary leaf does Spring unfold 
The beauty that is gathered to her heart. 
Drop by dewy drop the liquid gold 

Of sun is laid on petals blown apart. 


Day on constant day the lovelight grows 
Until a lamp is ready for the night. 
Word by singing word will joy disclose 
The hidden secret well-spring of delight. 


So by ways as merciful as these, 
Because the heart may break of ecstasy, 
Flame on cleansing flame the faint soul frees 
To bliss made perfect in the Trinity. 
SISTER MARY ADA, C.S.J. 


THE FALL OF BUILDINGS 


In such a year as this, impermanence 

The terrible wing, the prisoned falcon charm 

Released from the stone of its one reverence 

Strikes homeward straightly to the ungloved arm, 

To the hand it knows, the wrist too flexible, 

The delicate soft brain, the fragile eye— 

These partners in no name, the pitiful 

Common flesh soon reproved and quick to die: 

Let intellect question them, which takes the air 

With a bird’s ease to as many refuges; 

Let the shocked soul inquire of true despair 

What it is that crumbles now to be nowhere 

Quarried again or lifted, and what it is 

So like a scar these yet empowered wear. 
ELIZABETH WOOD. 
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THE POET LAUREATE AND THE POET 
By GOUVERNEUR PAULDING 


HE ROLE of the Poet Laureate in England, essentially, is to provide 
"Waaeeie occasional verse. He celebrates the birth of the King, 
the marriage of the King, the death of the King. Perhaps even, in the 
past, he was supposed to entertain the King. He celebrates and im- 
mortalizes—in theory at least—the alliances concluded by the State; 
he acknowledges War and welcomes Peace, praises the Heroes and 
mourns the Fallen. Officially he transmutes the ephemeral—such com- 
mon stuff as battle, death and misery—into enduring matter for the 
anthologies. Since, generally, he is chosen after the early passions of 
poetic creation have been calmed in age, he performs his classical task 
with a certain unobtrusive poise, and adequately. It is a great pity 
that in America we have provided for no such public official. 

This empty space which one man would suffice to fill—if promptly 
and definitely selected—will now, unfilled, become a bottomless pit 
into which an unnumbered and innumerable procession of volunteer 
laureates no doubt will precipitate themselves. Out of admiration for 
poets and respect for the dignity of their state I have written a few 
words to save perhaps only one of them from this desperate adventure, 
this certainty of oblivion. 

There are high winds in time of war. Anger is a wind which 
only the sternest genius can sail with. The high wind of gallantry 
blows everywhere and only men can stand up against it, can embrace 
it, who stand against great odds and refuse to count them. That wind 
blows irresponsible words back like salt spray bitterly in the faces of 
the reckless poets who write them—risking but a faulty rhyme. The 
velocity of the wind Sacrifice can be measured only by the instrument 
of the personal act. That wind blows vicarious abnegation like a torn 
newspaper along the streets, through the park, until the critic, dressed 
in the uniform of the park attendant, spears it with his barbed stick 
and puts it in a bag. The wind Pity blows too but it must not cloud 
the poet’s eyes with blinding tears. In war time there are also tower- 
ing clouds, low driven sleet and mist together with sudden heart- 
breaking flashes of intense clarity. In such a climate how careful must 
the poet be. 

Low voices, ladies and gentlemen, in the presence of death and 
flash news, in the presence of birth and the day’s headline: some con- 
sideration, please, while humanity struggles through doubt and uncer- 
tainty—but in certain misery, pitiful and expectant. The themes are 
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very great: the poet’s prudence must be accentuated. There must be 
poetic tact, poetic decency. 

Do not paint the sunset, echo the thunderbolt, taste the bitterness 
rising in the dying throat, but with close and deliberate attentiveness 
note the true sounding word, the thought which man obstinately pre- 
serves in chaos, the faint delicate and superficial pulsation which reveals 
the life of his soul. 

The poet’s role in time of war is to keep the human measure. He 
is not the historian of the war, breathlessly keeping time with the war’s 
events, he does not keep up a running commentary of lamentation nor 
of praise. He is not the sound track for the weekly newsreel. Nor, 
certainly, is he the trained seal of propaganda juggling with the heroic 
sentiments for which others are dying. The poet must be the com- 
panion of the humble, the friend of the puzzled—for it is through the 
unrest in men’s mind that the search for truth is made. In his heart 
must be the stillness which he alone can create, the stillness which the 
world seeks to abolish. He is the delegate whose function it is to re- 
member, the charge d’affaires of the spirit, man’s ambassador to all the 
countries whose frontiers are closed by the war, to all the past which 
the war might obliterate, to all the values suspended, or distorted, in 
the heat of the fighting. He is a metronome for a music which seems, 
and is never, silenced. 

It is never silenced. ‘Rank on rank the army of inalterable law” 
proceeds. War does not change the compass, nor the watch, nor the 
measuring rod. War isa fever of transition from one state to another 
but the same absolutes measure the regression, the advance, define the 
failure and the achievement. The poet is the technician of the absolute. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A Woman Wrapped in Silence, by John W. Lynch. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

This long narrative poem in blank verse (approximately 8300 
lines) on the life of the Blessed Virgin Mary requires a much more 
elaborate review than it is likely to receive either here or in other 
journals. For like all large attempts there is much in A Woman 
Wrapped in Silence that is good and much that is flat. The nature of 
the subject is such that the reader is likely to form judgments when he 
should be satisfied with opinions. The following remarks are offered 
merely as opinions. 
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As a whole the book is well worth reading. Its facts and its 
chronology follow trusted sources and the author’s presentations of 
Our Lady’s thoughts and feelings, while his own inventions, do not 
depart from traditional speculations. At the marriage feast of Cana 
for instance Mary is made to act and to feel and to think with the quick 
sympathy of a mother. Similarly there are versified meditations on the 
other aspects of Christ’s and Mary’s life, meditations which do not so 
much dramatize as characterize the action. I felt as though I were 
reading a collection of excellent sermons, but sermons nevertheless, with 
all the rhetorical echoes of the sermon, much of its repetitions and outer 
patterns. 

An example of this rhetorical style may be seen in the following 
passage: 


. . » We have not needed counseling 

To follow where her feet led, and to find 

Her hastening among the guests to Him, 

As to an instant strength, and wanting only 
This small crisis and this little pain 

To plead with Him. We’ve noted how she brought 
Him simple words and was content to speak 
No more than that there was a need, and she 
Was anxious. We have seen her good concern, 
Nor shall eternity demand of us 

We find much other here than she was kind. 


But there is more. There are more depths to Cana. 
What is this she came to ask of Him? 

What stirred within her mind? What did she ask? 
The wine had failed, and therefore she beseeched 
Some word of sympathy for them, some gracious 
Covering of imminent and swift 

Embarrassment? Or did she ask for more? 


This is a fair sample of Father Lynch’s verse at its medium height. 
Competent but not eloquent, clear but rarely brilliant, facile but not 
flowing, solid but not profound, his poem is calculated to win readers 
by the appeal of its noble purpose and the sacred character of its con- 
tent. Father Lynch’s silences, unlike Claudel’s, do not convey unheard 
music, and his rhythms, whether of line or verse paragraph, do not beat 
upon us with the majesty of great blank verse. The Woman Wrapped 
in Silence lacks too the intensity and passion of John Bunker’s Revolt, 
to mention the most recent major religious poem in English, also 
written in blank verse. 

In writing so elaborate a poem on so tremendous a theme, Father 
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Lynch has entered into a contest with the giants. It is not to his dis- 
credit that he has failed to take his place with Dante and Milton; in 
fact the very effort places him far above the less courageous and less 
intelligent class, both in the secular and religious fields, in which it is 
counted a triumph to capture a foothill.—F. X. C. 


Shadows on the Down, by Alfred Noyes. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. $2.50. 

The war has not surprisingly shadowed Alfred Noyes, the man; 
it is unfortunate that it has also shadowed the poet. That this state of 
affairs has not gone unquestioned by the latter is evident in ““A Dead 


Poet”: 


And grey wood-pigeons in the fir-wood calling 
Who, who is this that knows so well the way? 
And the deep firs reply— 
’Tis our lost brother! 
He has come back to our unchanging skies. 
But he is changed. Like many and many another, 
He comes from earth, with horrow-haunted eyes... . 


And the salt wind shall whisper through the bracken 
We knew him well in years that are long past, 
Shall whisper, very gently, through the bracken, 
We always thought he would return at last... . 


It can be argued then that a certain sense of duty to his country is 
inherent in the motives for many of the poems in the present Noyes 
volume. The titles themselves tell the story: “To the R. A. F.,” “On 
the Eve of Invasion,” “The Admiral of the Fleet,” “Trafalgar Day.” 
Mr. Noyes, however, has succeeded only rarely wih his patriotically- 
inspired lines, the majority of which reach no higher level of inspira- 
tion than the following from “Morning”: 


Beautiful England, under a white-sailed cloud, lies dappled with shadow; 
Swims into sunlight and drifts into amethyst shadow anew. 

Apple-bloom mottles the orchard. The long grass waves on the hillside. 
Lenten has whispered her love. The promise of Spring has come true... . 


Aside from the poems which readily fall into this category, the 
collection is curiously uneven. ‘‘Washington’s Last Birthday,” possibly 
written with a bow to America, is sentimentally silly; “At the Zoo” is 
cute and entirely beneath serious attention; and “A Modern Nursery 
Rhyme” is a rather febrile attempt at satire. But Mr. Noyes’s poems 
otherwise possess many virtues—those virtues, indeed, which we have 
constantly and advisedly associated with this great English poet. With 
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the exceptions heretofore noted, nothing that he does is without dis- 
tinction. His “Paradisus Terrestris,” for instance, reveals a typical per- 
fection of line and fluidly expressed thought and emotion. His faith, 
to his credit, never falters; it actuates all he writes and, despite the 
anguish of soul which is often the key to his concepts, he holds it up 
as a symbol of that time when he may “return at last” to the truer 
concerns of the poet as a poet.—J. G. B. 


A Day in Manhattan, by A. M. Sullivan. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. $2.00. 

Mr. Sullivan, whose work is gratefully familiar to the readers of 
SPIRIT, is an exponent of poetry which is directed primarily to the 
listening mind. In pursuance of this aim, and because he considers the 
printed page a sophisticated barrier between poet and audience, he has 
given much of his time to radio presentation of poetry in an endeavor 
to restore in terms of our time the ancient function of the poet as 
singer. The five chant-poems which appear in this volume were writ- 
ten with the intention of oral expression; their structure is symphonic; 
parts are alloted to voices and to choruses, just as parts are written for 
various instruments in an orchestra, and it is the author’s intention 
that his work be studied in its total effect rather than in the effect of 
any one of the parts. The respective poetic ideas of these chant-poems 
are intended to be thematic too; the poems develop in idea as in musical 
structure. 

Such an aim makes great demands on the poet, and not the least 
of these demands is absolute unity of concept and expression. For, to 
take issue with the publishers, these poems are not narrative but dra- 
matic lyrics, and of all art forms the drama is most jealous of any di- 
gressions which may affect the unity of the work. The first of these 
poems, “Midnight Caravan,” offends least against unity, but it gives us 
no feeling of the author’s poetic talent equal to certain parts of “Psalm 
Against the Darkness.” Yet if the excellence of “Psalm Against the 
Darkness” depends, as it does, on the lyric quality of its parts, then it 
is fair to say that Mr. Sullivan’s theory is leading him away from his 
proper sphere. That his true talent is a lyrical one appears in the many, 
lovely flashes of song which appear throughout all the chant-poems, 
obscured and hindered by inferior work forced upon the author by 
the exigencies of his chosen medium. A further proof of the matter 
is to be found in this: when he is not singing, Mr. Sullivan is making 
phrases of a very superior, epigrammatic bite and polish. Such a gift 
is at odds with itself in the creation of imperfect dramas. 
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It is admitted that much of the intended effect, and indeed much 
of the dramatic conflict is lost when such poems as these are read rather 
than heard. And yet it seems to me that poetry is not going to be 
revived by turning back the clock and endeavoring to recreate the 
artist-audience relation of the vanished past. I do not think poetry 
will be brought back to the people this way. Mr. Sullivan’s work is 
superior work; many parts of these chant-poems delighted me; it is as 
whole works and as examples of a mistaken general tendency that I 
find them capable of criticism.—J. G. E. H. 


The Poem of Bunker Hill, by Harry Brown. New York: Charles 
Scribners Sons. $2.00. 

Mr. Brown’s epic poem is not as depressing as are the sentiments 
of those reviewers whose hearts leap up when they behold the militant 
emotions in an historical setting, but it is depressing nevertheless. The 
reasons for this are purely literary. His theme is how great a task it 
was to found an American nation which “will possess us utterly with 
the nobility of man.” His underlying mood is imbedded in the outer 
events of the symbolic Battle of Bunker Hill where he reads “the hiero- 
glyphics of love,” the desire and the necessity of liberty. Unfortunately 
this grand theme has not been realized either in illuminating flashes of 
insight or in appropriate diction. Nor has Mr. Brown successfully 
achieved the full implications of his theme. 

The reader may judge for himself whether such lines as the fol- 
lowing resemble newspaper prose or poetry: 

The Connecticut men, under Captain Thomas Knowlton, 

Looked, as they marched, at the land surrounding the Common. 

It was good land, they thought, but nothing like Connecticut, 

And the people were, perhaps, a little too polite. 
But they came of the same stock, their objectives were the same, 
And Boston’s fate might have been New Haven’s, Harvard’s, 

Might have been Yale’s. . . . 

Poetry of this sort is now enjoying a kind of vogue. Christopher 
La Farge’s recent verse novels, Mark Van Doren’s The Mayfield Deer, 
William Rose Benét’s autobiographical The Dust Which Is God and a 
number of other long poems have employed the rhetoric of prose fic- 
tion in the attempt to widen the scope of poetic composition. The 
results, on the whole, can hardly satisfy those who regard poetry as some- 
thing quite distinct from prose, nor is it likely to appeal to the novel 
reader. Its virtue lies less in its intrinsic achievements than it does in 
its tendency towards objective material and the clear outlines of nar- 
rative and epic form. 
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It calls attention too to the low estate of our poetic tradition. 
The Poem of Bunker Hill is poetry only in a very comparative sense 
of that word.—F. X. C. 


The Mayfield Deer, by Mark Van Doren. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. $2.50. 

Although Mark Van Doren’s The Mayfield Deer comes from the 
pen of a poet who is gifted with poetic insight, descriptive genius and 
spiritual integrity, its length of 272 pages seems hardly justified. The 
author’s endowments run thin at times, frequently detracting from 
the fine feeling which characterizes the best sections of the poem. In- 
spired by the charming legend, reposing very possibly in facts, of a 
huntsman’s tame deer that was tragically shot by a country boy, The 
Mayfield Deer enlarges itself into a minor epic of the westward migra- 
tion of the American settlers. At times it burgeons into loftiness of 
concept and good narrative climaxes, and on the whole possesses archi- 
tectonic dignity. It cannot be said, however, that the treatment of the 
story in blank verse is successful throughout. Much of it reads like an 
artificialized prose, and there are long stretches filled with monotony; 
the dialogue is least good, frequently being commonplace and halting. 
A more exacting selectivity would have served both to shorten and to 
crystallize a narrative which has not been closely enough gauged to 
the scope of its subject matter. The Mayfield Deer, at its best, pleases 
the reader for its geniality and nostalgia more consistently than its 
drama stirs or its spiritual content enthralls.—T. O’C. S. 


Beyond This Wall, by John Robert Quinn. Dallas: The Kaleidograph 
Press. $1.50. 

Precise expression and disciplined form sometimes outmeasure the 
inspiration of these lyrics. At their poorest they are pleasant little con- 
ceits carefully tailored; at their best they incline, with some notable ex- 
ceptions, either towards facetiousness with the sting removed, as in the 
following: 

There is a timelessness about your face 
As though eternity had staked all claim 
To your brief loveliness and left sure trace 


Of ownership before all others came. . . 
or they derive from greater poets who have gone before. John Donne, 
for exampie, is quite apparent at times. There are, however, brief mo- 
ments of beauty wherein the independent conception of the real poet is 
at work: 
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Shake not the silence of this hour 
From the curving branch; 

Let the quietness be as a flower 
Precarious in the wind. . . 


These are lovely lines, but, sad to say, they are ruined by what follows: 


Intact, yet sensing doom. Let no sound devour 
The meaning of the hush. 
Let no word be dinned. . . 


Even the tailoring here bursts at the seams, and what starts as a piece of 
crystalline beauty is spoiled by forced effort at effectiveness and by poor 
juxtaposition of consonants and vowel sounds. It so often happens that 
Mr. Quinn seizes upon a highly original conception, only to spoil it. In 
more than one case, a sharp idea is dulled with unrestrained use of ad- 
jectives; again, sallies of exceptional imagery are sometimes bogged when 
the author spins out and elaborates his image or poetic parallel beyond 
its natural dimensions. There are a few religious poems in this volume 
which testify to the author’s spiritual yearnings; unfortunately his ex- 
cursions into this field are seldom adequate to the subject. 

A number of Mr. Quinn’s poems do not well from the depths of 
sincerity, and betray methodical experiment in expression rather than 
orotund and overflowing poetic fervor. The author is not much above 
thirty, and perhaps he will one day outgrow his shifts at cleverness and 
his occasional tendency to set down in verse ideas that are not fully 
matured. Beyond This Wall is a commendable first book and contains 
some little gems, but it is not memorable. It reveals the poet at the 


threshold and lacks finality.—T. O’C. S. 


Ritual for Myself, by Anderson M. Scruggs. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.50. 

This group of seventy poems will probably appeal to many, but 
it should be studied a little closely. Obviously the poet is enthusiastic 
and aspiring; however, one looks for more than noble intention when it 
comes to the fine art of words. A severe self-discipline would have 
forced Dr. Scruggs to reject all but twenty or so of these poems, and 
even of these to refine their philosophy. Almost all the sonnets should 
have been eliminated, as petty and rhetorical. Time after time, Dr. 
Scruggs by the established length of the sonnet is betrayed into padding 
and prosaic restatement. Trivialities occupy too large a place; a devo- 
tion to the simple things of life need not lead a poet into a ridiculously 
consequential soliloquy by a jellyfish. 
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One finds it hard to believe that the poet means it when he ques- 
tions immortality, and substitutes for it the impalpable “dream.” Hence 
there is an aura of insincerity about many of the poems. Such writing 
smacks of sentimentality. Moreover, the nature of which he writes is 
barren and melancholy, because it is not illumined, as it should be, with 
great spiritual or human significance. The best nature poetry is over- 
splendored with the true beauty of man or God; but since Dr. Scruggs 
has no strong notion of a personal God, the symbolic character of na- 
ture, and its divine ministration in the final destiny of man, his meadows 
are touched with desolation. He finds in human love an artificial mysti- 
cism: and his sensuous rhapsodizing on a woman’s beauty contracts (al- 
most in his own words) into the formula of flesh and earth. 

Such a book as Ritual for Myself is an example of what may befall 
an aspiring poet who faces the un-noble world without a Christian phi- 
losophy: the poet, with a good gift of imagery and ardor, devotes him- 
self to trivialities, and turns out a sentimental and altogether unhappy 
work that cannot last. One might ask, in fine, whether the separate 
pieces have any fundamental claim to poetry, beyond the isolated splen- 
dors of a poem or a line here and there. Beauty rests on truth as well 
as goodness, and sentimentality is one form of untruth. No amount of 
flowers, however lovely, can substitute for man’s spiritual beauty.—J. D. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
To the Editor—I think I could write a poem about every article and re- 
view that appears in the magazine. I doubt if there is another periodical 
containing more appropriate prose. Even though one has not read the 
books under discussion, he feels as if he has had at least one peek at the 
pages reviewed by the staff of SPIRIT.—Joseph Joel Keith. 


Newark, N. J. 

To the Editor—It seems to me that you do well, as you announce in 
your editorial of the November issue, to keep SPIRIT apart from the 
controversial issues of the day. There are so few places where escape 
is now possible—the movies, the newspapers, the radio are sufficient 
reminders of the unmitigated horrors abroad in the land today. It is 
not that I argue for escapism but I do think that unrelieved tragedy 
piled on tragedy eventually spends itself. Indeed most of us know 
instances of personal misfortunes which, added one to the other in quick 
succession, actually produce comedy—that is, of course, if the onlooker 
is not otherwise emotionally tied to the victim. 
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We do need to retire to some haven of calm. There we can 
not only refresh our spirits but simultaneously acquire a new and more 
accurate perspective on the many problems we must daily face. It 
is my hope, then, that SPIRIT can provide me, and the many more 
who, I am sure, feel as I do, with just such a haven.—John Wynn. 


Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y. 
To the Editor—A friend loaned me a copy of your November issue and 
I read in it that you had been “rash” in “conferring a subscription” on 
one of your correspondents—Henry D. Buchanan. Well, I liked your 
magazine very much and would like you to tell me what one has to do 
in order to have a subscription conferred and I promise not to look a 
gift horse in the mouth.—Alexander Riordan. 


(Maj. Buchanan’s letter possibly may have been misleading for we 
did not give him a free subscription. It was paid for by a friend of: 
SPIRIT who asked that we send a subscription in his name to an Army 
Chaplain whom we could ourselves designate. Maj. Buchanan answered 
this qualification and we can here state that we have not regretted our 
choice. We might also advance the hope that others will make sub- 
scriptions available to other chaplains—Tue Eprrors.) 


Announcing a New and Distinguished Volume of Poetry 


BOY AT DUSK 


And Other Poems 
By RALPH FRIEDRICH 


It has been a pleasure to publish your poems in The American Mercury 
during these years and it is gratifying now to know that they will appear 
in book form. I have admired the excellence of their beauty, poignancy 
and precision of expression. —Eugene Lyons 

Editor, The American Mercury. 


Ralph Friedrich belongs to the great tradition of English poetry. He 
has the ability, rare and priceless, to say things with complete clarity and 
simplicity, and to fill his lines with music and magic. 

—Kenton Kilmer 
Editor, Washington Post Poems. 
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